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preparations for any attack cannot be wholly
concealed. Immediately the enemy is aware of
them, he begins to take steps to meet the threat.
The attackers have a start, but not a long one.
Even a day or two may make vital difference.
And now, added to this, there was the additional
risk of curtailment of the time available before
the weather would break. But, on the other hand,
to attack without full preparation carried with it
dangers equally obvious and perhaps as great.
For once Haig was a prey to doubts. His own
judgment inclined definitely towards attacking
on the appointed day even at the risk of pre-
parations not fully completed. But, again, it was
a fixed principle with him to meet in every way
the wishes of an Army Commander who had to
carry out a particular task. In the end he agreed
to a postponement of three days. It was a decision
with far-reaching results. Up to and on the 25th
the weather remained clear and fine. Then it
gave way, and on the 26th and 27th dense mist
utterly prevented the final artillery registration,
A further postponement of two days became
necessary, and on the afternoon of the 3ist, the
day on which the assault was eventually delivered,
the skies broke into heavy and continuous rain.
The initial assault, if not indeed a failure, fell far
short of that complete success to which the battles
of Arras and Messines had now accustomed the
British Army. It took several days continuous
and very heavy fighting to drive forward the
British line to their objectives which had been